THE CZAR AS KING
ineffectual missions were sent to the Czar, but nobody
seemed to realize that a conflict with Russia was now
inevitable.
One man, by name Chrzanowski, advocated bold
measures. He urged that there was a good Polish army
and an abundance of money in the treasury. It was
advisable, therefore, to march on Lithuania, induce the
Lithuanians to take up the cause of a free Poland, capture
Wilna, and give the Russians no time to organize a
systematic campaign. But Chlopicki preferred to wait;
eventually in 1831, he resigned his dictatorship, and was
succeeded in the command of the army by SkrzyneckL
The last-named was a man who had earned a reputation
by the possession of undoubted abilities he was too idle
and procrastinatory to exercise. His scheme for the
defence of Poland was based upon the strength of a
fortified triangle, into which he withdrew his army to
await the oncoming Russians.
In 1831 the Diet declared the deposition of the Czar
and the formation of a Republic; and a national govern-
ment was established. Nicholas retaliated by decreeing
the whole of Poland under martial law, and issued a
proclamation through his Commander-in-Chief, Die-
bitsch, ordering the Poles to submit. A very large
Russian army was assembled, and a force of 114,000
men entered Poland under the command of Diebitsch,
and marched on Warsaw. In preliminary skirmishes
at Stoczek and Dobre the Poles achieved a temporary
success, and thereupon hazarded all their chances on a
decisive encounter at Grochow. The battle of Grochow
was fought on February 25, 1831, and all that day the
tide of battle swung backwards and forwards. In the
end the Poles were forced to retire, though they had
actually inflicted greater losses than they themselves had
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